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Gary K. Wolfe 

The Bear and the Aleph: 

Gregory Benford’s Against Infinity 

When science fiction was just a kid, the readers weren’t concerned 
much with either the sophistication of its science or the grace of its 
style. Hugo Gcrnsback, the field’s first important editor, proclaimed 
that he wanted stories which would both instruct and delight — science 
lessons embedded in “charming” romances. Gernsback’s idea of “sci- 
ence,” however, had much more to do with Edison than with Einstein 
(or even Newton), and his notion of literature — the “charming ro- 
mance” part — seemed inherited wholesale from the boys’ books of 
Frank Reade, Jr ., or Victor Appleton . The tales Gernsback published in 
Amazing Stories in the late twenties often sacrificed any semblance of 
either scientific veracity or literary ambition in favor of outrageous 
adventures whose settings and machinery could be rationalized bysome 
vague appeal to an aspect of speculative science. If astronomy had 
located distant galaxies, then a story set in a distant galaxy was “based 
on” astronomical discoveries; if the structure of the solar system 
somewhat resembled the structure of the atom, then tales ofsubmicro- 
scopic universes were “about” atomic theory. Gemsback’s ideal of 
combining the lessons of science with the pleasures ofliterature in more 
or less equal measure never really came to fruition, but it did set the stage 
for an insidious schism which continues to haunt science fiction to the 
present day. 

When science fiction entered adolescence, the most influential 
figure in the field was John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of Astounding. 
Campbell was not at all concerned with charming romances; he wan- 
ted stories that were consistent, accurate, and thoughtful in their 
treatment of scientific and technological concepts. Like Gernsback, 
Campbell was really more interested in science than in fiction, but in 
place of Gemsback’s naive pulp style he preferred a more realistic, 
transparent prose which would not get in the way of the story’s 
speculative content. His ideal author was probably the young Isaac 
Asimov, whose “Foundation” stories managed to eliminate not only 
most distractions of style and character, but most narrative action as 
well — though their overall concept and effect was magnificent. 

The stories that Campbell championed have for various reasons 
come to be called “hard” science fiction, since they most often specu- 
late about “hard” sciences such as chemistry and physics, and for 
decades hard science fiction has been set in opposition to almost 
everything else the field has had to offer; hard sf vs. “soft” sf (mean- 
ing, presumably, sf based in the social sciences); hard sfvs. social satire; 
hard sf vs. “literary” sf; hard sf vs. The New Wave; hard sf vs. cyber- 
punk; even hard sf vs. science fantasy (even though no one to this day 
claims with any authority to know what science fantasy is supposed to 
be). How can one branch of science fiction be a polar opposite to so 
many disparate movements? How did it become such an enemy of the 
people? It’s as though hard science fiction is less a subgenre of science 
fiction than a kind of family tradition against which younger genera- 
tions rebel in their various ways — or a crusty old uncle who fought 
in all the wars and knows damn well what the family stands for. 

However hard science fiction is defined, it has given rise to a 
number of myths about itself, of varying degrees of validity. Five of 
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Samuel R. Delany 

A Review of 

Possession, A Romance by A. S. Byatt 

New York: Random House, 1990; $22.95 he; 555 pages 

Here is a novel of jade, jet, and apricot, in which a number of 
bathrooms are wondrously described. A fantasy? Not exactly. But two 
of its major characters, a mid- Victorian poet, Randolph Henry Ash 
(who, in the world of the novel, had some fame in his day, though his 
reputation in ours has fallen into the purely academic), and his all-but- 
unknown contemporary, Christabel La Motte (who managed to pub- 
lish a few volumes, but who has only just been unearthed by diligent 
feminist critics), write works steeped in myth, fairy lore, and the 
supernatural. Christabel is something of a believer in things spiritual. 
Randolph approaches such topics with the attitude of a debunker in his 
solid nineteenth-century commitment to scientific rationalism. Scat- 
tered throughout the novel’s 550-odd pages is a considerable anthol- 
ogy of both poets’ poems (and, in La Motte’s case, some tales)— more 
than sixty-five pages’ worth— through which beneficent and maleficent 
fairies flitter, knights fare forth to meet enchanted maidens (who come 
both singly and in triplets) , a city sinks into the sea, and a glass key opens 
a magic coffin releasing a princess from a century-long spell: this novel 
has enough of the decor and rhetoric of high fantasy to intrigue, if not 
wholly to delight, any traditional fantasy lover. 

Ash’s major work is a twelve-book blank verse epic called Rag- 
narok — a Norse-style cosmogony, in which Ash identifies with the slain 
god Baldur. 

La Motte’s is another twelve-book epic called The Fairy Melusina, 
based on a horrific folktale from Brittany, in which a beautiful fairy, 
spied on in her bath by the knight who falls in love with her, is revealed 
as a serpent-tailed demon, who eventually orders her husband to 
murder some of their more monstrous children. However, she is also a 
fine architect (what first attracts Christabel to the tale) who builds her 
castles “foursquare and solid.” From Byatt’s description, it’s something 
we might imagine the Christina Rossetti of “Goblin Market” having 
written had she not veered offinto consolational verse. 

( Continued on page 3) 
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Possession begins when a timid but winning research assistant, 
Roland Mitchell, discovers a pair of letter drafts by Ash to an unknown 
woman whom he met at a breakfast party and with whom he was clearly 
taken. The woman is, of course, Christabel La Motte — who has 
established a Boston marriage with an aspiring Victorian woman 
painter, Blanche Glover (Christabel’s Geraldine?), after the two artists, 
painter and poet, met at a lecture by Ruskin. 

Roland fails to tell his boss, Professor Blackadder (the editor of 
Ash’s complete works) about his discovery, because . . . well, because 
Roland is curious. (It’s a word we find a number of times in the book.) 
Pic wants to find out what happened for himself. To this end, he seeks 
out Maud Bailly, a feminist La Motte scholar, who is also a distant 
relative of Christabel’s family. The two begin to compare scholarly 
notes and set out on a hunt for further evidence. Along the course, the 
simple — or not so simple — desire to know eventually infects most of the 
contemporary characters and impels both the Victorian tale and the 
contemporary one to their intertwined conclusions. 

En route, an unsuspected correspondence between La Motte and 
Ash is discovered in a secret compartment in an unopened room in a 
decaying family manor house; journals — now by Blanche Glover, now 
by Ash’s wife, Ellen, now by a young cousin of Christabel’s, Sabine, on 
the selkie-haunted coast of Brittany — pop up all over the place, each 
supplying pieces to the nineteenth century mystery. As well, we get 
several accounts of a seance, held by Mrs Plella Lees, at which all sorts 
of stuff might have been going on. Things climax in rousing fashion at 
midnight in a rain- and storm-lashed churchyard replete with grave 
robbers. 

The portraits of the various academics (and their bathrooms!) who 
hunt, or protect from hunters, the various documents which form our 
center of interest are well -observed and often funny. There are a few 
moments, however, when the satirical thrusts — at an ambitious Ameri- 
can academic (with his “bottomless checkbook”) and at an enthusiastic 
American women’s studies professor (who offers herself for a consoling 
tumble to women and men alike — and always at the absolutely wrong 
time) — threaten to break out of the whimsical, where they work, into 



the ugly, where — for me, with this book — they don’t. Lady Joan Bailly, 
in her wheelchair, is wonderfully accurate, down to every over-starched 
collation she serves her visiting scholars in the frigid halls of Seal Court 
(sausages, mashed potatoes and turnips). But Sir George Bailly, blus- 
tering about and running pushy Americans off his land with a shotgun, 
is, for all his concern with his wife’s health, pure cardboard; and while, 
it’s true, some members of this antiquated English class today really are 
beyond satire, that doesn’t free the novelist from the task of making the 
impossible believable. It’s done by showing how a character cares for 
something in excess of the plot (but not of the structure) of the novel — 
or by showing what has happened so that he or she can 3 t cue.. If we 
don’t see one or the other, what we notice instead is the corrugations 
on the character’s backing. 

By Possession's end, however, heroes and villains alike are both 
revealed to be obsessed with the same desire to know; and by its 
conclusion all have more or less joined to complete the story with their 
own puzzle pieces. 

For such a book to cohere, it must establish parallels between its 
historical narrative and its present-time tale — as well as between its 
realistic passages and its fantastic interpolations. Often this is what 
Byatt does. One side of a most effective parallel is the relation between 
Roland and Maud, the contemporary “romance” referred to in the 
subtitle; for most of the book that relation is, while passionate and 
deep, sexless. And in our sex- obsessed world, the misunderstand- 
ings this evokes among both friends and enemies, as well as the 
confusion it engenders in the two scholars themselves about their 
own emotions, gives poignancy and quiet comedy to the story. 
Eventually, we learn that the relation between Ellen Ash and her 
husband, Randolph, was much the same as that between Roland and 
Maud — the other side of the parallel. It’s an effective — and economi- 
cal — way to lend believability and sympathy to the Victorian rela- 
tionship we might otherwise distrust, viewing it through our contem- 
porary Freud-colored glasses. (Who do you think is the father in the 
case of the pregnant servant girl Ellen must dismiss to the unwed 
mothers’ home?) But the book has shown us beautifully how such a 
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relationship can work in present times, despite our prejudices. 

Another parallel accomplishes, however, little or nothing. Our 
modern heroine, Maud, is distantly related to Christabel, and the 
novel’s denouement involves an intriguing twist to this aspect as well as 
a payoff in inheritance rights (as all good Victorian romances ought 
to). But Mortimer Cropper, an obsessed American academic, Ash’s 
biographer, editor of Ash’s letters, and the closest thing Possession has 
to a villain, is also descended from a nineteenth-century American fan 
of Ash’s; and the relation provides us with another important letter, that 
gives us Ash’s attitudes toward spiritualism — an attitude which figures 
in interpreting that stance. But the ending does nothing with this 
particular relationship, though all our sense of novelistic symmetry has 
led us to expect that it will. 

Why, then, double the theme — i.e., make this one letter in 
Cropper’s multi-volume collection just happen to be to his great-great- 
grandmother? It would have been as easy, or easier, simply to make it 
one letter in the volume, rather than give it this added significance 
suggesting a plotting recomplication we never get. 

This is probably the place to state: sentence by sentence, scene by 
scene, Byatt’s writing is lush, light, witty, and — sometimes — swoon- 
ingly lovely . But much of the progression of incident seems provisional ; 
and in passages where we want elegance and exquisitely careful struc- 
turing (i la Barth’s The Sot-Weed Factor) to match the exquisite prose, 
finally things move on more or less by the seat of Byatt’s pants. 

Roland Mitchell is characterized as an old-fashioned textual critic, 
for example, trained in an earlier tradition and generally, if gently, 
bewildered by the newfangled criticism — deconstruction, feminist 
theory, and Lacanian psychoanalysis a-swirl about him in an academy he 
never made — as are many, many literature professors, graduate stu- 
dents, and undergraduates today, some of whom creep timidly through 
academe’s halls, trying not to be noticed in their ignorance, and some 
of whom bluster loudly, if ineffectually, against the French and Frank- 
furt tsunami. Maud is presented, however, as comfortable with both 
critical worlds (as she is, unlike Roland, comfortable with several social 



levels). Byatt herself is clearly comfortable enough with today’s critical 
trends to give us several pages from a feminist/psychoanalytic paper on 
La Motte’s work that manages, at once, (a) to catch the tone of such 
pieces perfectly, (b) to be funny, (c) to be critically interesting in and of 
itself, and (d) to relate to the plot — no mean feat of literary ventrilo- 
quism. 

(Mortimer Cropper’s biography of Ash is called The Great Ven- 
triloquist.) 

Later in the novel, we find, however, a passage where one of the 
characters reflects on life and history in largely poststructuralist terms 
... I thought I was reading about Maud — and was halfway through it 
before I realized the character was Roland! Possibly, of course, this 
represents an irony. But, equally possibly, Byatt simply forgot that, 
three hundred pages earlier, she’d characterized her gentle textual 
detective as someone who felt excluded by this sort ofrhetoric and who 
therefore is not likely to have his most profound thoughts using its terms 
and concepts when surveying his tentative position as a subject in 
history. It seems to me that, in this rhetorical miscalculation, Byatt’s 
own novelistic ventriloquistm has faltered. 

In the midst of these quibbles, Byatt must be forever praised for 
having solved a problem that has defeated novel writers from Sir Walter 
Scott and Novalis up to Nabokov and our own Ursula Le Guin : a major 
success of Possession is that it manages to integrate poetry — great 
stretches of it, too — quite comfortably in with the narrative. Byatt 
accomplishes this by never trying to convince us that Ash or La Motte 
was, in any objective way, a great, or even a very good, poet. Various 
professors are greatly taken with the personalities ofthese two Victorian 
figures. And La Motte and Blanche Glover, at least in the beginning, 
believe wholly in the worth oftheir own talents — more than anyone I’ve 
ever met, save a couple of really appalling writers. (Such belief allows the 
artist no room to grow! ) But, if anything, this adds a comic piquancy to 
their characters — and, in Blanche’s case, some poignancy. The present- 
day lay opinion is, however, that both poets wrote over-complicated, 
highly affected, mid-Victorian clap-trap, and that any interest we have 
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in either one is a case ofspecial pleading. But isn’t special pleading what 
all novels finally are? 

Still, when we get a one -to -ten -page poesy-passage by one or the 
other ofthem, and we find it even readable, it’s a pleasant surprise. And 
the poetic narratives usually reflect pretty directly on the main actions. 
For some reason, much of Christabel’s poetry Uses the Erratic capitali- 
zation — and Dashes — of Emily Dickinson — as Well as Our 
Dickinson’s Favoured tetrameters. Possibly because of, possibly in 
spite of, this, La Motte comes off better than Ash. And one of her 
poems, “The City of Is,” about the non-distressed Queen of a very 
distressed town sinking under the waters, really is rather special. But 
Byatt knows that we all want to discover our own stories (or our own 
great poems) — and that nothing is duller than being told one about 
which all is already known. 

But to unseat what is already known — that’s why criticism exists. 

Here and there, especially in the novel’s final third, bits of 
information come almost out ofthe blue — such as the fact that the box 
buried with Ash (Box? What box? Never mind. Here we learn there was 
one) was still intact when his wife Ellen was interred beside him a 
number of years later. Other things — what really happened, for in- 
stance, when pregnant Christabel disappeared from her cousins’ for 
three days on the dour coast of Brittany — could have used some 
foreshadowing. Without it, it seems as if Byatt got to the point where 
she needed a revelation, so sat down and made one up — rather than 
that she had one in mind all along. There’s nothing wrong with doing 
it that way. But if you do, you have to go back and do the rewriting that 
will make it look as if you knew what you were up to all along. 

On the emotional level where novels are expected to satisfy most, 
at least one loose end still worries me: what is the fate of Blanche’s 
paintings? I was as concerned about those as about any of the qu estions 
over Christabel or Ash. Possibilities are, at one point, speculated on; 



but, if nothing else, Byatt’s own talent as a visual writer, expert at visual 
set-pieces, makes us yearn for a direct sighting by our modern scholars 
(the point-of-view characters, in old-fashioned pulp terms) of these 
Victorian visual fantasies. 

On the same note , there’s a postscript to the novel , whose intention, 
I’m sure, was to tie up another emotional loose end and, incidentally, 
provide a glowingly, dazzlingly, mindlessly happy ending (that, none- 
theless, remains hidden from our contemporary researchers); but it also 
makes about a third of the novel irrelevant, both in terms of plot (which 
may, indeed, just be more irony which escapes me) and also morally — 
which, to me, feels like an off- note in an otherwise very smartly written 
book. 

One of Possession’s finest moments is a subjective description, 
toward the end, of Roland’s reading (in a novel where most of what the 
characters do is read and reread poems, letters, and journals); Byatt sets 
it in the context of all the things writers usu ally shy away from describing 
because they are too personal. By the end of it, in the most gloriously self- 
reflexive moment, however, the reader is no longer watching Roland 
possessed by his "Victorian text, but rather watching her- or himself 
possessed by Byatt’s novel. 

Byatt is clearly a lover of Iris Murdoch. (She has published a study 
of Murdoch’s novels, Degrees of Freedom: The Novels of Iris Murdoch. 
Antonia Byatt is English novelist Margaret Drabble’s sister. ) It’s possible 
that what strikes me as awkward moments are intended to recall some of 
the semi -absurdist occurrences in Murdoch’s intriguing, but finally 
rather clumsily written, early works, such as The Unicorn or Flight from 
the Enchanter. But I just don’t feel that such a fragile and — yes — 
delightful creation as Possession can hold up to such intentional false 
notes. It’s as if Wanda Landowska, in the midst of a Bach toccata for 
harpsichord, now and again turned to the audience and mugged like 
Anna Russell. 



Michael Swanwick 

Writing in My Sleep 

(First in a Series) 



Off and on for most of my life, I’ve been writing in my 
sleep. This is not an uncommon habit; most writers, I 
suspect, have it. My sleep-writing dreams are experienced 
not as a flood of images and events but in a steady flow of 
articulated words. Usually I revise each phrase over and over 
to a final polish before moving on to the next. It’s a process 
not unlike what I employ while awake. 

For years I would wake from these dreams with only the 
memory of having written, a fragmentary phrase or two 
dissolving from awareness, and a sense of loss. Finally, 
though, I taught myself to remember them. I force myself 
awake as soon as they end, touch the cool plaster wall by my 
bed to anchor myself to reality, and silently repeat the dream 
word for word — reading it into the forebrain, as it were. In 
the morning I jot it down, retrieving the dream writings as 
intact and as little reconstructed as possible. 

The results are curious things, short and queerly- 
shaped, that serve no known literary niche. Since they were 
written to the (interior) ear, they work best when read alou d . 

This is one: 

“The Bulls” 

Sitting in a restaurant, you try at first to ignore the trio. 
But the woman raises a wrist above her head, twisting it just 
so, and as her bracelet jangles and catches the light, she makes 
a clear, high remark, and everyone in earshot is compelled to 
turn and look. The thicker of the two men, her husband — 
you can tell — raises his chin and the droop of one eyelid 
signifies a special mix of love and skepticism directed at her, 
even as the thin man coughs an obscenity into his fist. 
Politeness demands feebly that you look away, but the eye 
knows: these people are Special. 

They are actors. 



Each play is acted out in public spaces, in parks and 
supermarkets, libraries and parking lots, the bourse or the 
local Y, during the course of a month. Secret cameras capture 
the highlights to be spliced, edited and shown later. By the 
time the work has run its course, most people in town have 
seen the cast once or twice, and are intrigued. Just what was 
going on? How did it all come out? The questions nag at 
them, and they are certain to watch. 

The plays are always adaptations of the classics in modern 
idiom, as if Seven Against Thebes or CEdipus in Berlin or The 
Doll House merely froze into words one enactment of a 
timeless pattern that must, so long as human beings exist, 
recur again and again. Often they involve innocent citizens 
from the community in the plot, in minor roles at first, but 
then as the troupes gain confidence, a single, well-chosen 
outsider might be selected for a major part, to experience the 
bewildering excitement of one of the lovers in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, say, or to essay like Polonius to inject a note 
of common sense into Hamlet. 

As time goes on, the dramas tend toward classics of 
assassination — Orestes, JFK, Julius Caesar — with the out- 
sider cast as murderer. All unknown he will be seduced and 
entangled into an erotic curve of events that slowly intensifies 
toward assassination, then swings away in despairing denoue- 
ment toward Retribution. 

It is not easy to arrange a public assassination that might 
be gracefully survived, and there is always enormous risk at 
the crunchpoint, when the lead has to distract his murderer, 
evade the bullets and still die with satisfactory drama. But they 
are quick and agile, the leads, and have the help of a dedicated 
supporting cast. Unfortunate incidents are few, though re- 
grettable, and they do not detract from the final product. 

Ah, they are all bold and fearless, the actors, like young 
matadors. 
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Possession won last year’s Booker Prize for fiction in Great Britain. 
It’s certainly a rich, ambitious, and enjoyable read. And it’s a book that 
seems even more interesting a day after you put it down than in the days 
you were living with it. But it’s a book that, truly to live up to the 
standards it most ambitiously sets itself by page one hundred, would 
have to have been executed as a wholly committed tour tie force — 
something at once a bit more limited than it is and, thus and at the same 
time, a bit more ambitious. What we have is rather a virtuoso perform- 



ance with, every so often, some really sour notes. I confess, I can’t tell 
whether the writer is snickering over them or not. But, by the end, 
there ’ve been enough of them so that I’m not sure if we are to ignore 
them and try to enjoy the show anyway ( it’s really rather wonderful ! ) — 
or are to take them as postmodern (if not punkish) markings that 
purposely mar the surface’s high luster. I am curious to know the 
outcome : will it all seem more — or less — interesting in a year, or five, or 
fifteen? 



From Sea to Shining Star: A Memorial Volume by A. Bertram Chandler, 
edited by Susan Chandler and Keith Curtis 

Canberra: Dreamstone, 1990; A$100 and A$70 he; 345 pages 

reviewed by George Turner 



With few exceptions (and even those relatively minor in terms of 
sales and circulation) Australian science fiction has made little impact 
outside its own country, although there is a growing body of very 
individual work which must eventually claim attention. For most 
readers, however, the only Australian name universally known to them 
will be that of A. Bertram Chandler, now six years dead — and he was, 
in fact, an Englishman who took Australian citizenship in his later years. 

Bert Chandler was a seaman throughout his working life and his 
first story, “This Means War,” was published in John W. Campbell’s 
Astounding in 1944, while he was still in the wartime Atlantic run with 
the British Merchant Navy. In the next forty years he published forty- 
six novels and short story collections (and probably only Susan Chan- 
dler knows how many uncollected tales) with translations into many 
languages — he was particularly popular in Japan — and had his fans 
throughout the science fiction world. He died in Sydney in 1 984 and 
his last novel, The Wild Ones (Pzul Collins, St. Kilda) saw first publica- 
tion in his adopted country. 

Now, his wife, Susan, and long-time fan Keith Curtis have edited 
a memorial volume of selected stories, including many which will be 
unfamiliar even to the most knowing readers. The book is handsome 
enough to grace any shelf but, rather than offer an outsize tome with 
spectacular decoration, they have chosen a fairly plain format which 
matches Bert Chandler’s no-nonsense attitudes and filled it with 
something like 190,000 words of stories while ensuring durability by 
the use of acid -free paper. 

The contents bear out the promise of the title, literally. The first 
section, “From Sea . . . ,” is made up of tales from the first half of the 
author’s career, mostly from the 1950s, the latest from 1971. This 
section includes “All Laced Up.” You don’t remember the title? 
Probably not. It was published as by “George Whitley” in the British 
New Worlds for November 1961 . Chandler published under a number 
of pen names as his output increased and three other George Whitley 
stories — from Pocket and Weird Tales — appear in this section , as do 

a quartet ofshort yarns by “S. M. H.” from a publication called 'Iheljg, 
which sounds like one of those in-group small magazines cherished by 
their specialist readers (seamen, of course) but never seen on a magazine 
sales rack. 

These S. M. H. stories are not, despite their provenance, sea 
stories, but jeux d } esprit, conversation pieces as light as party banter on 
subjects as varied as ancient Rome and Scrabble. If their dialogue has less 
sparkle than Noel Coward’s, it has its own unmistakeable Chandler 
accent and a sense of the writer’s enjoyment of a short freedom from 
professional restrictions. The sharp-eyed will find in -jokes and personal 
references in these; for instance, a character in “The Word” is a certain 
George Whitley, “who was supposed to be an author of sorts — although 
I’ve yet to see anything of his in print.” 

The other early tales (two of them previously unpublished) are 
science fiction with a maritime background which feature two other 
Chandler trademarks — a genial humor which occasionally surfaces in a 
tongue-in-cheek trick ending and a continuing fascination with time, a 
fascination which led to endless manipulations throughout his writing 
career, even to the appearance of a startled Commodore Grimes on an 
Australian coastal tramp in the twentieth century. 

Yes, of course, Grimes — and of course in the later section, “ ... to 
Shining Star.” There can be no Chandler without its leaven of Grimes, 
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the young Rim runner who promoted himself from an early supporting 
role to become the Chandler star in his own right, growing older with 
his progenitor as he progressed from Lieutenant to Captain to Commo- 
dore, to become one of science fiction’s enduring “series” figures in 
more than twenty books. There are four Grimes stories printed here. 

How much of himself and his memories Chandler fed into Grimes 
I do not know, but he surely poured his love of ships and the sea into 
the novels and stories of The Rim. We used to tell him (having no 
reverence for our own) that he created “ocean-going starships” and 
“spacefaring tramp steamers.” The jesting was wasted; he was shameless 
in adapting the organization of a ship’s crew and much of a ship’s 
architecture to his Mannschen-driven starfarers, and who’s to say some 
future day won’t prove him close to the mark? In any case, the effect was 
not to destroy the illusion of space flight but to make it comfortably 
familiar. In a Chandler spaceship both author and reader knew precisely 
where they were, whose duties were whose and where to look for what. 
He loved his ships. As thus (in “The Soul Machine”): 

But the ship, he knew, had been briefly alive, had been aware, 
conscious, after that machine who would be God had kindled 
the spark oflifein her electronic brain. And a ship, unlike other 
machines, always has personality, a pseudo-life, derived from 
her crew, from the men who live and work, hope and dream 
within her stalwart metal body. 

Who but a sailor would write like that about a starship? 

It would be foolish to pretend that Bert Chandler was one of the 
greatest writers of the genre. In fact his scientific imagination was small 
and his innovative gift: limited — but he was a bom storyteller who knew 
precisely what to put in, what to leave out, and where to plant the subtle 
detail that would turn the ordinary into the extraordinary. (He told me 
once that he had learned a lot from Campbell’s terse instruction when 
he submitted “Giant Killer” to Astounding in 1945: “Rewrite it from 
the point of view of the rats. ” ) His other gre at strength was the creation 
of instant characters; his stories did not carry their people along, the 
people drove the stories. There was always a solid human logic behind 
his most startling coups de theatre. 

The end result was that A(rthur) Bertram Chandler never wrote a 
world-beater to the cheers of millions but neither did he ever write a dull 
story or one that was not distinctly his. And he was read around the 
world. 

It would be unfair to pass over the illustrations of Nick Stathopou- 
los, an up-and-coming young painter who also writes fiction. His work 
in this volume (alas, not in color, which it needs) catches the feeling of 
a story rather than a fragment of action and his composition shows a 
variety of styles. One to watch. 

At present this volume is not on general sale but can be obtained 
from: Dreamstone Press, P.O.Box 312, Fyshwick, A. C. T., Canberra, 
Australia, 2609. The AS100 (US$78 approx.) volume is limited to 100 
copies signed by the editors and illustrator and embossed with 
Chandler’s signature in gold. The AS70 (US$50 approx.) is embossed 
in silver, 

George Turner, #»fWo/DrowningTowers, lives in East St. Kilda, 
Australia. 




